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SOME  OBSERVATIONS,  GENERAL  AND  TECH¬ 
NICAL,  MADE  AT  THE  CRAIG  COLONY* 

BY  SMITH  ELY  JELLIFFE,  M.D.,  PHD., 

OF  NEW  YORK; 

CLINICAL  ASSISTANT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEUROLOGY,  VANDERBILT 
CLINIC,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY;  VISITING  NEUROLOGIST, 

CITY  HOSPITAL. 

In  a  visit  of  three  months  made  to  Craig 
Colony  in  1899,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
methods  of  treatment  that  have  been  so  success¬ 
ful  there,  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  recognized  presence  of  epilepsy  did 
more  to  hide  it  than  anything  else.  The  most 
startling  thing  that  the  visitor  to  Craig  Colony 
notices  is  not  the  prevalence  of  epileptic  fits,  but 
the  absence  of  them. 

In  driving  through  the  broad,  rolling  valley, 
with  its  winding  ravine,  one  comes  upon  groups 
of  men  hoeing,  making  hay,  digging  and  drain¬ 
ing  ditches,  gathering  and  carting  vegetables.  In 
the  orchards  women  are  picking  up  apples  and 
in  the  gardens  weeding  the  beds.  There  is  a 
tranquil,  thrifty  air  to  the  scene,  the  rich  loam 
of  the  soil,  and  the  luxuriant  aspect  of  the  potato 
and  tomato  and  cabbage  fields,  with  the  number 
of  coloners  at  each  task,  which  lead  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  on  the  lands  of  some  well-to-do 
farmer.  The  impression  is  still  deepened  as  one 
nears  the  great  barns  and  poultry  houses  and 
sees  more  men  leisurely  working. 

A  little  further  and  one  is  in  a  municipal  center 
with  the  hospital,  school-house,  church  and  ad¬ 
ministration  buildings,  at  the  entrance  to  a  village 
green  with  rows  of  cottages  on  either  side. 
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Glimpses  of  games,  tennis,  baseball,  swings,  a 
few  bicycles,  and  groups  of  children  under  the 
trees,  make  the  scene  look  like  some  Utopian 
village  where  everybody  keeps  his  lawn  in  order 
and  has  good  times.  But  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  men  in  black-visored  caps  and  a  few 
women  with  white  aprons,  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  sight  is  an  epileptic  and  might  at 
any  time  need  the  care  of  one  of  the  male  or 
female  nurses  who  assist  and  direct  the  workers. 

In  any  problem,  a  common  factor  may  be 
struck  out  and  leave  the  relations  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  the  same  as  before,  and  the  factor 
of  epilepsy,  by  virtue  of  its  commonness,  seems 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  Colony  life ;  or,  rather, 
where  in  a  normal  village  an  attack  would  create 
a  sense  of  horror  and  excitement,  here  it  is  passed 
over  and  barely  noticed.  The  attendants  are  so 
quick  to  lay  a  patient  down  on  the  pillow  that  is 
always  present  even  in  the  fields,  and  cover  him 
up,  that  his  fellow  workers  are  scarcely  aware  of 
his  seizure. 

This  method  of  eliminating  all  excitement  and 
notice  from  the  epileptic,  seems  to  remove  the 
dread  and  terror  of  the  attacks,  and  has  a  per¬ 
ceptible  effect  in  diminishing  their  frequency,  as 
may  be  seen  in  many  cases  where  improvement 
begins  from  the  day  of  entrance,  apparently  from 
no  other  reason  than  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear  of  danger,  obloquy,  or  excitement  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  seizure. 

The  general  method  of  treatment  at  the  Colony 
as  seen  by  an  observer  in  its  broadest  lines  seems 
to  lie  in  whatever  will  take  the  mind  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  from  himself  and  his  abnormal  state  and 
develop  in  him  the  normal  qualities  of  manhood 
that  have  almost  invariably  been  neglected  in 
his  life.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  process  of  train¬ 
ing  to  change  the  man  from  an  idle,  introspective 
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with  the  individual,  the  average  was  about  one- 
third  that  of  a  normal  man’s  labor. 

The  tact  and  patience  of  the  nurse-assistants 
and  teachers  are  at  the  basis  of  most  of  the  im¬ 
provement,  because  the  epileptic  has  almost  in¬ 
variably  been  brought  up  in  idleness,  and  labor 
presents  itself  to  him  in  any  light  but  that  of  a 
means  of  cure.  It  must  be  made  interesting,  it 
must  be  varied,  it  must  be  done  with  frequent 
intermissions  for  rest,  it  must  be  suggested  as  a 
favor,  rather  than  a  duty,  and  yet  for  the 
sake  of  the  community’s  support,  it  must  be 
done  well. 

It  is  sometimes  weeks,  even  months,  before  a 
man  finds  his  niche.  He  tries  his  unskilled  hands 
at  gardening,  poultry  raising,  milking,  shoepolish¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  finds  his  congenial  occupation  in 
waiting  on  table,  or  tending  store.  And  when  a 
man  does  find  a  congenial  occupation,  he  gen¬ 
erally  improves  in  health  and  has  less  frequent 
attacks  as  his  interest  increases,  and  theieby  re¬ 
pays  by  the  value  of  his  labor  the  effort  made 
for  him. 

The  cultivation  of  the  social  side  of  the  epi¬ 
leptic  appears  to  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  beneficial. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  social  ostracism  and  partly 
as  a  symptom  of  his  disease,  the  epileptic  is  ner¬ 
vous,  excitable  and  irritable.  He  is  generally 
hard  to  live  with  in  anv  circumstance,  and  in  the 
aggregate  he  presents  a  very  difficult  problem 
that  the  Colony  has,  however,  met  with  great 
success. 

The  social  privileges  that  the  patients  have 
hitherto  been  debarred  from  are  not  only  offered, 
but  they  are  taught  to  enjoy  themselves.  The 
nurses  teach  the  girls  to  dance,  and  every  even¬ 
ing  waltz  music  is  heard.  The  young  men  are 
taught  to  play  baseball,  and  the  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  audience  is  taught  to  enthuse  over  the  game. 
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Picnics  and  games  are  made  as  mirthful  as  is 
possible  to  those  that  do  not  know  mirth ;  but 
gradually  the  spirit  of  enjoyment  serves  to  drive 
away  the  despondent  apathy,  and  the  actual  en¬ 
joyment  of  play  saves  the  outbreak  of  temper 
which  excites  the  attacks. 

That  such  elaborated  schemes  of  work,  com¬ 
bined  with  amusement,  are  at  the  basis  of  the 
improvement  observed  in  the  Colony’s  patients, 
can  be  proved  by  noting  the  reverse  side  as  seen 
from  the  experience  of  the  lecturers  and  assis¬ 
tants.  As  an  example :  The  master  of  the  brick¬ 
yard  stated  that  on  bright  days  when  each  man 
was  busy  hauling  clay,  puddling,  pressing  or  pil¬ 
ing  bricks,  according  to  his  degree  of  efficiency, 
there  would  hardly  be  a  fit  among  them ;  but  let 
the  day’s  work  be  interrupted  by  showers  and  the 
men  obliged  to  congregate  in  close  quarters  for  an 
hour  in  the  shed,  with  leisure  to  grumble,  and 
quarrel,  and  sulk,  there  would  be  fifteen  or  twenty 
attacks  in  that  time. 

In  the  same  way,  the  matron  of  one  of  the 
women’s  houses  stated  that  if  each  inmate  did  her 
task  under  pleasant  authority,  and  the  day  was 
quiet  and  well  ordered,  with  some  pleasant  recre¬ 
ation,  the  seizures  were  few  and  far  between ;  but 
any  scene  or  excitement  that  broke  the  even  tenor 
of  the  day  would  be  followed  by  an  unusually 
large  number  of  attacks. 

Undoubtedly  the  mental  attitude  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  frequency  of  the  epileptic  at¬ 
tacks,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  thor¬ 
oughly  this  is  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those 
in  charge  and  all  their  assistants,  so  that  their 
efforts  and  skill  are  all  directed  to  keeping  the 
patients’  minds  healthfully  occupied  and  happily 
diverted ;  thus  the  evil  effect  of  one  person  in 
an  attack  setting  a  number  of  others  off  only 
happens  occasionally,  and  then  serves  as  an  Ulus- 
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tration  of  how  forceful  is  untoward  suggestion 
and  a  perverted  mental  attitude  in  epilepsy. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  to  a  physi¬ 
cian  of  city  practice,  where  he  sees  his  patients 
only  at  intervals,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  peculiar  social  surroundings,  is  the  complete 
revolutionizing  of  the  ordinary  haphazard  life  of 
competition  into  the  healthful  life  of  a  village 
sanitarium,  yet  preserving  enough  of  the  com¬ 
munity  spirit  to  in  part  support  life. 

The  problems  of  the  resident  physicians  and 
superintendent  include  the  civic  problems  of  the 
mayor  of  a  city,  the  trustees  of  a  school,  the 
deacons  of  a  church ;  they  require  good  practical 
grip  on  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  to  feed 
a  thousand  people  from  the  products  of  the  soil 
and  stock,  and  to  turn  the  surplus  to  money  value. 
They  require  an  immense  capacity  for  executive 
detail,  and  a  perennial  supply  of  tact  to  guide  a 
village  full  of  peculiar  people  into  ways  of  health 
and  usefulness,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  steady 
eve  on  the  State  appropriation  and  approbation. 

Added  to  all  this  is  the  elaborate  detail  work 
of  a  purely  medical  nature,  the  study  of  peculiar 
cases,  the  unearthing  of  causes  and  experiments 
on  various  diet  regimens,  and  the  newest  methods 
of  treatment  that  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
neurology  is  constantly  suggesting. 

My  interest  in  Craig  Colony  as  a  social,  philan¬ 
thropic  and  medical  institution  increased  daily  as 
I  perceived  its  far-reaching  effect.  Every  patient 
there  represents  as  many  homes  in  the  State,  and 
perhaps  five  times  as  many  working  people  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  support  of  a  non-productive  member. 
It  means  the  freedom  for  active  labor  of  at  least 
one  member  of  the  family  who  would  otherwise 
be  obliged  to  care  for  the  helpless  one.  It  means 
the  economic  use  and  development  of  all  the  labor 
that  the  epileptic  is  giving  toward  his  own  sup- 
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port.  It  means  the  greatest  opportunity  that  any 
country  has  hitherto  had  for  studying  the  disease 
in  its  hereditary,  causative  and  therapeutic  as¬ 
pects. 

And,  by  no  means  least,  it  makes  life  reason¬ 
able  and  bearable  for  most,  while  for  others  it 
strengthens  and  cures ;  so  that,  as  a  physician 
whose  experience  has  been  limited  to  city  clinics 
and  private  practice,  I  hardly  know  which  to  ad¬ 
mire  most — the  breadth  of  mind  that  evolved 
Craig  Colony,  or  the  conscientious,  wise  and  ener¬ 
getic  administration  of  its  affairs. 


